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I have been reminded recently of certain experi- 
ences I endured (I use the verb deliberately) in 
Rome in the summer of 1904. One day, as I was 
working in the Forum, I noticed two young men 
and soon discovered that they were puzzled by 
something. I volunteered assistance and was appro- 
priately punished for my interference in the con- 
cerns of others. In the talk that followed I learned 
that one was a teacher of Latin. When it became 
clear to him that practically every bit of the visible 
Forum was later than Cicero's day, he declared 
that for him the Forum had lost greatly in interest. 
The following day I had a like experience with two 
ladies, one of whom was a teacher of Latin. The 
ladies had the day before made a tour of the Forum 
and the Palatine Hill, with "Professor X", a pro- 
fessional cicerone. They knew exactly where 
Cicero's house on the Palatine had stood ; they knew 
that the hemicycle was the Rostra on which Cicero 
had delivered his speeches against Catiline. When 
my passion for truth led me mildly to question the 
genuineness of their information, the teacher re- 
marked that the Forum had lost for her all interest. 
Now, it is natural enough for one, at least in a 
sentimental mood, to prefer to have the Forum be- 
fore his eyes in whole or in part as Cicero saw it. 
But, as a matter of fact, the Forum is immensely 
more interesting as it is. Augustus boasted that he 
ha4 found Rome a city of brick and had left it a 
city of marble; Caesar began, Augustus completed 
the transformation of Rome from a so-called Repub- 
lic to a de facto if not a de nomine (sit, gtfaeso, 
venia verba) Empire. Both transformations are 
crystallized for us in enduring materials even in the 
ruins of the Forum. Lacking in interest is the 
Forum, because it did not cease to grow and to be 
transformed after one man or two men (Cicero and 
Caesar) moved and wrought and spoke there? Nay, 
every change gives it a new interest and makes one's 
pulses throb afresh as he reflects on the wondrous 
career of Rome, wondrous in its length as in its 
greatness, in the tenacity of the Roman character, 
which, changing ever, yet remains essentially the 
same in all its long history. 

In The Classical Journal (3- 318-326) Professor 
Walter Dennison has an interesting article on The 
Roman Forum as Cicero saw it. He reminds us 
that throughout Cicero's life the Forum was con- 



stantly undergoing transformation. We have to 
reckon here with the building schemes both of Sulla 
and of Caesar. We may not speak, therefore, of a 
Ciceronian Forum. Profes?or Dennison seeks then 
to determine how the Forum looked in the famous 
year 63 b. c. 

To accomplish this purpose we must begin by re- 
moving in imagination certain monuments of later 
times which inevitably come first to the thoughts of 
one who has seen the Forum itself or is familiar 
with photographs of the existing remains or with the 
plans which attempt to include all that is now repre- 
sented in the Forum. I am thinking of such admir- 
able plans as are given by Hiilsen in his Das Forum 
Romanum. We must remove, then, besides other 
things, the Arch of Sq)timius Severus, the remains 
of the Temples of Vespasian, Faustina, Romulus, 
Divus lulius, Satutn, and Concord, the Column of 
Phocas, the Hemicycle, the Curia Julia, the Basilica 
Aemilia and the Basilica lulia, nay, even the pave- 
ment now visible in the Forum. We must remem- 
ber also that the term Forum in 63 B. c. covered far 
less ground than is occupied by the remains visible 
in the Forum to-day; the term did not carry then 
so far to the east (i. e. in the direction of the Arch 
of Titus). 

On page 322 Professor Dennison gives a sketch- 
plan of the Forum as it existed in 63 B. c. In the 
following pages he gives brief explanations of the 
plan. Some twenty-eight structures are noted and 
discussed. Among these we have a number of 
names familiar to us from a study of the existing 
remains; most of these, however, denote something 
very different on Mr. Dennison's plan from the con- 
ception which the names convey to one who thinks 
of the Forum automatically in terms of the visible 
ruins. The differences cannot be briefly indicated in 
words; the reader should carefully study Mr. Den- 
nison's sketch. To emphasize the impression which 
I have been seeking to create I quote his closing 
words : 

So stood the Forum of 63 b. c. as Cicero saw it 
day after day. In the last ten years of his life he 
witnessed the beginning of a new era of building. 
He beheld the space of the Comitium straightened 
and the foundations laid for the new Curia lulia. 
North of this senate house Caesar's activity was 
manifest in his preparations to build a new business 
quarter to be called the Forum Julii. On the south 
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side of the Forum the demolition of the Basilica 
Sempronia and the tabernae veteres went on before 
Cicero's eyes and a new and larger basilica was 
raised that was dedicated, though in an unfinished 
state, only three years before the orator's death. 
Cicero also saw the tabernae on the north side of the 
Forum pulled down and the Basilica Aemilia en- 
larged. There was some talk of removing the 
rostra, and perhaps Caesar did erect a speaking- 
platform near the east end of the Forum, where 
later his body was burned and Antony delivered the 
funeral oration. These were the first steps in carry- 
ing out a systematic plan of rebuilding and adorn- 
ing the Roman Forum on a scale befitting its im- 
portance. The completion of these plans, however, 
Cicero did not live to see. C. K. 



ASPECTS OF THE SPEECH IN VERQIL AND 
THE LATER ROMAN EPIC 

Among the contributions recently made to classical 
study has appeared a monograph by Dr. G. W. 
Elderkin, dealing chiefly with various external as- 
pects of the speech in the later Greek epic. Dr. 
Elderkin's work has suggested a like investigation on 
the Latin side, and it is our intention to examine some 
of the results of this investigation in order that we 
may determine to what extent the Vergilian stand- 
ard was followed by the later Roman epic in its use 
of direct speech as a constituent of epic technique, 
and that we may compare the usages of the various 
poets of the later period to see how far they differ 
among themselves. 

It is obvious that in the Roman epic one has to deal 
with a class of poems all of which belong to the 
same general period, no great dissimilarity in type 
existing between Vergil and his successors such as 
that which separates Homer from the later Greek 
epic. It is to this fundamental difference that Patin 
(Etudes sur la Poesie Latine, i. 203) largely attrib- 
utes those characteristics which distinguish Vergil's 
art from that of Homer, namely, the general differ- 
ence between the artificial epic of an age of refine- 
ment and the naif epic of a primitive period. Though 
the Roman epics from the time of Vergil are all the 
products of such an age of reflection, one may expect 
to find much that will prove of interest in comparing 
the use of the speech in the Aeneid, in which fable 
and history are so skillfully interwoven, with that in 
the mythological epics of Valerius Flaccus and Sta- 
tius, and the historical epics of Lucan and Silius 
Italicus. Claudian also offers material for investiga- 
tion in these two departments as well as in the invec- 
tives and panegyrics. 

In so extensive a field as that of direct speech, 
offering many lines of inquiry, we cannot attempt to 
enter info a discussion of the content of the speeches, 
or of their relation to the movement of the poem in 
which they occur, but shall confine ourselves to the 
following externals : first, the statistics bearing on epic 
speech, with an interpretation of the same; secondly. 



those points of technique which show departures from 
the practice of the Greek epic. 

In the Neue Jahrbiicher (1884, i. 129 ff.) M. 
Schneidewin gives the statistics showing the relative 
amount of speech in Homer and Vergil; speech con- 
stitutes so per cent, of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
38 per cent, of the Aeneid. In examining the later 
Roman epic in this regard, one finds that rhetoric 
does not necessarily mean speech-making, and is met 
by the surprising fact that this marked tendency 
which Vergil shows to restrict the use of direct 
speech has been inherited by the later epic poets, 
who, with the exception of Statins in the incomplete 
Achilleid and Claudian in the historical epics, are 
even more conservative; the amount of speech in no 
case equals the Vergilian standard, from which, how- 
ever, no author departs more than 8 per cent. So 
Lucan's Pharsalia contains 32 per cent, speech. A 
slight increase appears in Valerius Flaccus (34 per 
cent.) ; Statius with 37 per cent, shows a still nearer 
approach to Vergil. The Punica of Silius Italicus 
has but 31 per cent., while Claudian devotes to direct 
.speech only 30 per cent, of the mythological and his- 
torical epics, invectives, and panegyrics. 

Again, a departure from the Vergilian standard 
may be seen in the number of speeches employed, 
for, with the exception of the Argonautica, none of 
the later epics uses the speech so frequently as does 
Vergil. In the Aeneid, for example, there are 331 
speeches, one for every 30 verses. The ratio in 
Claudian is i to 79, in Lucan i to 67, in Silius Itali- 
cus I to 41, in Statius i to 39, in Valerius Flaccus 
t to 30 — a proportion slightly exceeding Vergilian 
frequency. 

This decrease in the percentage of speech and in 
the number of speeches, which the later epic for the 
most part shows, indicates a restriction of the con- 
versational element in keeping with the general char- 
acteristics of this period of declamation. Passing on, 
however, to the question of the average length of 
the epic speech, one would naturally expect to find 
an increase in the poems produced in an age when 
the rhetorical schools flourished, and ostentatious 
declamation was the chief delight of the idle circle 
of dilettanti. In point of fact this tendency is seen 
in all the poets of the later period with the exception 
of Valerius Flaccus, whose speeches are even shorter 
than those in Vergil (the average length is 10. 16 
verses in the Argonautica as compared with 11. 35 
in the Aeneid). The average length of the speech 
in Lucan (21.55 verses) is almost twice that in Ver- 
gil. Statius and Silius Italicus are more conservative 
(the averages are 14.42 and 12.57 verses respectively) 
while the length of the speech in Claudian (23.56 
verses) is greater than that in any other of the epic 
poets. It is also a significant fact that although in 
Lucan, Silius Italicus, and Claudian the percentage 
of speech is less than in the Aeneid, and the speech 



